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For Reading in College Classes 


SELECTIONS 
FROM CATULLUS 


Edited by Nicholas Moseley 


Instructor in Latin, Yale University 


Price $1.25 


An unusually pleasing edition of selections from Catullus, reflecting the 
charm and the appeal of the Latin poet. The arrangement of the text, the 
attractive binding, the open, readable appearance of the printed page will add 
to the pleasure of a reading from this poet who mirrored the life and loves of 
his time for future students and scholars. 


The selection of poems has been based upon a choice found useful in the class- 
room, The volume includes all the poems bearing directly on the Lesbia episode, 
all of the epithalamia, and the readable poems and epigrams referring to Catullus’s 
contemporaries. 


The Introduction gives the essential facts of the poet’s life with a short account 
of the manuscript tradition, a description of the meters used by Catullus, and 
a selected Bibliography. The author has included in usable form just the 
material needed for an appreciation of Catullus. He has not encumbered the vol- 
ume with an explanation of the poems or comments on their style. His belief is 
that the main objective in reading lyrical poetry is to realize the poet’s emotions 
and that the obtrusion of an editor’s comment or interpretation only interferes. 
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Harrington's Roman Elegiac Poets 


Edited by Kart Pomeroy Harrincton, Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature, Wesleyan University. Cloth, 
12mo., 444 pages, with Introduction and Notes. $1.80. Text 
edition, $0.60. 


A Jupicious selection from the whole field of Roman elegy, 
with suitable introductory matter and English comments, is 
presented in this volume. The selections have been confined 
strictly to poems written in the elegiac measure, and include 
the best of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 

Extensive notes and cross-references assist the student to a 
comprehensive knowledge of this type of Roman poetry, while 
the Introduction gives a brief account of its origin and develop- 
ment and the share in this movement borne by each author 
represented. 
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WHITEWASHING CERTAIN OF THE ANCIENTS' 


There are still some good folk who have never heard 
a denial of the cherry-tree story about George Wash- 
ington. Most of us, however, have long since tired of 
having our favorite childhood fables taken away from 
us one by one. We give our interest, and, more than 
likely, our belief, but almost never our whole-hearted 
sympathy, to the historian or the scientist who attacks 
and condemns as indigestible the tidbit of myth 
which have nourished the tender and the adult years of 
our imagination. Diogenes has lost his tub. There 
have even been attempts to relieve Cincinnatus of his 
plow. The luster associated with the names of Joan 
of Arc and of Lady Godiva has been dimmed. Author- 
ities tell us that the Betsy Ross tradition is not thor- 
oughly reliable. 

Most of us would not have the favorite villains of 
history any less wicked than they are supposed to have 
been. Remove Nero’s musical or poetical accom- 
paniment from the burning of Rome and both the 
conflagration and the Emperor himself become a 
little less interesting. Yet, as seekers of the truth, we 
cannot turn our backs upon those who sincerely 
attempt to whitewash blackened characters. One of 
the most outstanding defences of this sort is Beesly’s 
defence of Catiline'*. “Of all the characters in history 
Catiline has been painted blackest”’, he claims. ‘‘He 
is to the historians what Judas Iscariot is to the di- 
vines” (3). Beesly was chiefly interested (4) in Catiline 
as ‘‘the representative, for a time, of the revolution 
which it is sought to blacken through him”. 

Beesly draws a picture of a despotic senatorial 
oligarchy abusing the provinces with ‘‘a cold pitiless 
barbarity’’. The tax-farmers and the money-lenders 
also exploited the provincials, since they had a tacit 
understanding with the nobles as to the division of the 
spoils. The inhabitants of Italy were almost equally 
maltreated: they were ‘‘exposed in their native towns 
to the brutality and caprice of Roman officials”. 
Gangs of slaves on the large estates were superseding 
the free peasantry and yeomanry, who congregated 
in the cities, particularly in Rome, ‘‘where they formed 
a mass of pauperism every day more appalling to the 
thoughtful politician”. At the beginning of the revo- 
lution (133 B. C.) Rome was rapidly declining. Its 
political evils were ‘‘distinctly traceable to the in- 
famous system of government maintained by the 
nobility for the most selfish and sordid ends” (6-9), a 
system which the opfimates, the Catos, the Ciceros, 


—— 
ay 1-2, 1925. 


Se Edward Spencer Beesly, Catiline as a Party Leader, The 

Fortnight tly Review, 1865, or Catiline, Clodius and Tiberius, I~37 

Gendon, 1878). The page references given in the text or in the 
hotes are to the book. 


r was read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at Swarthmore 


and the Catuli, upheld, the populares, the Gracchi, 
the Catilines, and the Caesars, opposed. The im- 
provements ‘‘inaugurated by the revolution” saved 
the day, however. 

After tracing the revolution through the Gracchi, 
Saturninus, Drusus, and Sulpicius, Beesly brings his 
story down to Pompey. He cites what he believes to 
be evidence to prove that, after the departure of Pom- 
pey, Catiline, not Caesar, was the acknowledged pop- 
ular leader. He refuses to believe that Catiline had 
murdered Marcus Marius Gratidianus during the 
Sullan proscriptions, because the latter was highly 
popular and a relative of Marius, because Catiline was 
followed with devotion in later years by the Marian 
party, because he was prosecuted for the murder 
eighteen vears after it had taken place, because he was 
acquitted despite the fact that he was very poor and 
‘the long purses were on the side of Cicero’’, and be- 
cause Cicero and his brother, Quintus, are the only 
authorities who mention it. It was, in other words, a 
campaign charge. The charges that Catiline mur- 
dered his wife and his son and was guilty of every sort 
of crime are, says Mr. Beesly, not supported by any 
evidence. They are the mendaciuncula, the fibs, which 
an orator was permitted to employ’. Sallust twice 
admits a lack of evidence for some of his scandalous 
stories’. Indeed, Cicero himself, in Pro Caelio 14‘, 
gives us a somewhat favorable picture of Catiline’s 
early years. Beesly, then, puts upon our villain the 
garments of respectability (24), and refuses to believe 
that he was anything other than ‘‘a man of mark 
and promise’. 

The whitewashing of Catiline is done at some ex- 
pense to Cicero. Our historian says (27): ‘‘While 
accusing Catiline of abetting the cruelties of Sulla, 
Cicero was not ashamed to oppose the bill for restoring 
the children of Sulla’s victims to their civil rights’’ 
In 66 B. C., Catiline is supposed to have plotted the 
assassination of Cotta and Torquatus, the consuls for 
65. Even Torquatus himself poohpoohed this, Beesly 
reminds us. The charge came up during a trial for 
malversation in Africa in which Catiline was prose- 
cuted by Clodius, acting as the agent of the oligarchy, 
who were unwilling to have Catiline stand for the con- 
sulship, and so brought about the trial to prevent it. 
In 63 the popular leader's election seemed likely. In 
October, Cicero announced in the Senate that a plot 
existed, and so the election was postponed. The 
orator ‘‘employed the interval before the election in 

aC icero, De Oratore 2.59. 

Sallust, Catiline 14.7, 22.3. 

‘Me ipsum, me, inquam, quondam paene ille decepit, cum et 
civis mihi bonus et optimi cuiusque cupidus et firmus amicus ac 
fidelis videretur. It must be remembered, however, that by 


apologizing for Catiline he was aiding his defence in this particular 
case. 
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filling Rome with horrible stories of a plot’ (29). 
Catiline may, indeed, have plotted Cicero's death. 
‘He was not a man whom we could expect to rise 
superior to the manners of his class’. Cicero himself 
could applaud assassination ‘‘where a Gracchus or a 
Caesar was the victim’’ (30). When, late in October, 
the Etrurian outbreak occurred, Catiline was placed in 
a dangerous position (31). Now ‘‘many who had 
sympathized with the wrongs and sufferings of an 
oppressed class, would range themselves on the side of 
authority when it came to civil war. The moneyed 
men particularly took fright at the spectre of com- 
munism”’, 

Beesly would have us believe that Cicero forced 
Catiline to take up arms against the State, that the first 
speech against Catiline made him a rebel, that he had 
no choice but to assume leadership in an insurrection. 
The offer of large rewards for information regarding a 
plot brought no response. Our apologist finds it easy 
to explain this: ‘‘... there was no plot’’. Catiline’s 
cause was ruined by Lentulus’s negotiation with the 
Allobroges. Then comes the end of the chief con- 
spirators. The execution of Lentulus and his com- 
panions Beesly calls (34) ‘‘a barefaced and deliberate 
violation of the most solemn article of the Roman 
constitution’. The death of Catiline stirs him; not 
even in the moment of a glorious death has the world 
thought him a hero, though it has given a meed of 
honor to others who have died bravely fighting for 
even a bad cause. “It is not good to makea literary 
man your enemy”, is the moral!. 

Baring-Gould® would also have us believe that Cati- 
line was more sinned against than sinning. Sallust 
and Cicero he considers untrustworthy as authorities. 
The orator, he thinks, had no evidence of a plot except 
a woman’s talk, and he obtained none until December, 
when the negotiations with the Allogroges were carried 
on. Cicero and his party hastened the trial of the con- 
spirators in the Senate, which ‘‘had no legal authority 
to sit as a tribunal of justice’. Caesar, it will be re- 
called, made a speech in opposition to the death pe- 


nalty (54); 


... The wise and humane speech of Caesar would cer- 
tainly have withheld the senate from plunging into a 
great mistake, had it not been for the interference of a 
wrong-headed but sincere man, M. Porcius Cato, now 
tribune-elect, who rushed.into the debate to drown the 
voice of Caesar, and neutralise the effect of his words by 
an appeal to the fears of the senate. 


The defence of Catiline is undertaken by Beesly as a 


*Beesly, 37, says: ‘The man of letters has had the ear of the world 
ever since, and has told his story without contradiction.... As 
the greatness and goodness of Caesar were more ungrudgingly 
recognized, the character and aims of his precursors could not fai 
to meet with fairer treatment. The first writer who has thought it 
necessary to bring his account of Catiline into some accordance 
with common sense and probability is, as might have been expected, 
not a literary man, but a practical statesman. But the Emperor 
Napoleon's determination to make Caesar a hero from his cradle 
has to some extent led him astray in his estimate of Catiline’’. 

<Reference may be made to a very interesti aper, entitled 
On the Legality of the Trial and Condemnation oft e Catilinarian 
Conspirators, 4 George Willis Botsford, no mean authority, in 
Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.130-132. See also the recent book, by 
the English scholar, E. G. Hardy, entitled The Catilinaran Con- 
spiracy in its Context, which is reviewed in this issue. See also 


note 14. low. C. K.>. 
%S. Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars’, 52-55 (London, 
1910). 


defence of the Roman revolution. It is for the same 
reason that he attempts to whitewash Clodius’. He 
refuses to accept the idea that Cicero’s difficulties 
after his consulship were brought about by Clodius 
because of personal enmity. He tries to show (42) 
that Catiline’s devoted followers of the lower orders 
wished to punish Cicero and so caused his exile, ‘‘that 
the subsequent reversal of the sentence was carried in 
the teeth of their opposition, and finally that the prime 
agent in a most just retribution was not Clodius, but 
Caesar’’. 

If Catiline has for centuries held the attention of 
students of Cicero and Sallust, a woman of the genera- 
tion after him has captured the popular imagination to 
an extent almost past belief. Truly, Cleopatra is 
a woman ofall time. The drama, the novel, poetry, the 
moving picture, popular song, and popular tradition 
have contributed to our notion of what the Queen of 
Egypt was. Shakespeare and Dryden put her upon 
their stages. To Chaucer ‘‘she was fair as is the rose in 
May”, but most of us would consider her a rose with 
rather forbidding thorns. Yet, she has found a most 
gallant apologist in Mr. Weigall*, who, in his biography 
of Cleopatra (16-17), says that the unprejudiced 
historian, in studying her times, 

finds that he is dealing not with a daughter of 
Satan, who, from her lair in the East, stretches out her 
hand to entrap Rome’s heroes, but with might 
Caesar's wife and widow, fighting for Caesar's child; 
with Antony’s faithful consort, striving .... to unite 
Egypt and Rome in one vast empire. He sees her not 
as the crowned courtesan of the Orient, but as the 
excellent royal lady, who by her wits and graces held 
captive the two greatest men of her time in the bondsof 
a union which in Egypt was equivalent to a legal 
marriage. 
In his Introduction (xviii), Mr. Weigall makes a plea 
for an objective consideration of historical characters, 
The student of history must ‘‘cast from him the 
shackles of his contemporaneous opinions’’, He must 
not turn his back upon the sinner; there may be ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The moral code, one must 
remember, is not constant, and ‘‘good and evil are 
relative qualities, defined very largely by public 
opinion”. 

Thus, with old generalizations, Mr. Weigall begins 
his new defence of Cleopatra. Her opponents’ abuse 
of her is responsible, he declares, for the stories about 
her sinister influence upon Caesar and Antony. The 
writer most fair to her memory is Plutarch, much of 
whose information came from Olympus, the Queen's 
physician. Cleopatra was actually a blameless maiden 


"Fortnightly Review, 1866, or Catiline, Clodius and Tiberius, 
39-83. a argues that no notice was taken of Clodius'’s 
capture at the rites of Bona Dea until the Conservatives “were 
animated by some stronger motive than a desire to punish ao 
offence which for seven months they had not thought worth 
noticing’’; that the Senate, in bringing Clodius to trial, had to be 
content with a trial emanating from the comitia tributa in 
from the comitia centuriata (in the Quaestio of the latter the 
could have been packed by the oligarchy and Clodius'’s execw 
could thus have been assured); that members of the populat sam 
on the jury caused his acquittal; that Cicero's fall was not i 
sult of evidence given by him at Clodius's trial, but of causes 
serious and deep-rooted"; that the assembly which voted for 
return was ‘fixed’ by the Senate. 

‘Arthur E. P. Brome Weigall, The Life and Times of C 
ee of Egypt: A Study in the Origin of the Roman 
(London, Wm, Blackwood and Sons, 1914). 
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of some twenty-one years when she met Caesar, while 
the Roman was an elderly roué with a train of un- 
savory affairs attached to his past. I cannot refrain 
from quoting some passages from Mr. Weigall’s book. 
Whatever his faults may be, he makes his characters 
live. He says of Caesar (84-85, 102) that there was 
_.. a certain foppishness in his appearance, and a 
slight suggestion of conceit and personal vanity marked 
his manner, which gave the impression that he was not 
unaware of his good looks, nor desirous of concealing 
the fact of his disreputable successes with the fair 
sex.... When he threw himself with such enthusiasm 
into the task of winning the heart of the harum-scarum 
young Queen of Egypt, it seems to me that he was very 
well qualified to deceive her, and to play upon her emo- 
tions with all the known arts and wiles of a wicked 
world.... In the case of Cleopatra, no doubt, her 
love held all the sweetness of the first serious affair of 
her life, and on the part of Caesar there is apparent the 
passionate delight of a man past his prime in the vi- 
vacity and charm of a beautiful young girl. Though 
pon Caesar was what a romanticist would call an 
ideal iy His keen, handsome face, his athletic and 

ceful figure, the fascination of his manners, and the 
wonder of the deeds which he had performed, might be 
calculated to win the heart of any woman. 


Mr. Weigall insists that, if his interpretation of the 
story is accepted, the blame for subsequent events 
cannot be put upon Cleopatra. 

The story seems a little different, however, after 
Caesar's assassination. The Egyptian Queen showed 
herself to be a keen-brained, plucky woman. In order 
to insure the future of her little son, she made every 
effort, by a show of wealth on her visit to Tarsus, to 
win over Antony to an alliance which should be to the 
disadvantage of Octavian. Nor was he unattractive, 
this man who resembled Hercules, from whom he 
claimed descent; Cleopatra had not been the first 
woman to admire him. Antony on his part desired to 
enter an alliance to further some schemes he had in 
view. He had hoped for the fall of Caesar’s nephew. 
An alliance with Egypt would give him a strength 
greater than his rival's. In the new royal dynasty 
which he would establish his successor would be either 
his stepson or the future son of his marriage with 
Cleopatra. 

Mr. Weigall's story, as he develops it, is the result of 
his own interpretation. He says, for instance (324), 
of his account of the battle of Actium: 

The reader, however, may refer to the early authors 
to check my statements; and there he will find, as no 
doubt he has already observed in other parts of this 
volume, that while the incidents and facts all have the 
authority of these early writers, the theories which ex- 
plain them, representing my own opinion, are frankly 
open to discussion. 

It is easy to see how a great deal of imaginative matter 
is introduced into his revelation of Cleopatra and her 
love affairs and into his narrative of contemporary 
events. One critic has remarked concerning this 
feature of the book’: 

... if the author enjoys such inventions, why does he 
not go the whole length and produce a purely im- 


aginative work? In its present condition the volume 
from its intermediate, nondescript status; it is 


ee 
George Willis Botsford, Tue CLASSICAL WeeKty 8.174- 175. 





too fictitious to be called biography and itlacks the 
raciness of a genuine romance .... 

Well, it is a new Cleopatra we meet here—not the 
calculating, callous, selfreliant voluptuary, but a 
blameless woman of a nature essentially feminine and 
highly-strung (396) and ‘‘capable of needing desper- 
ately the help and sympathy of others”. Mr. Weigall 
says that our sources are polluted. While Egypt and 
Alexandria were playing no small part (409) 

. in the creation of the Roman monarchy, the mem- 
ory of Cleopatra, from whose brain and whose influence 
the new life had proceeded, was yearly more painfully 
vilified. She came to be the enemy of this Orientalized 
Rome, which still thought itself Occidental; and her 
struggle with Octavian was remembered as the evil 
crisis through which the party of the Caesars had 
passed. Abuse was heaped upon her, and stories were 
invented in regard to her licentious habits. It is upon 
this insecure basis that the world’s estimate of the 
character of Cleopatra is founded. 

It can be safely stated that no reader is apathetic 
when he leaves this book. 

Of the early Emperors whose reputations are soiled, 
perhaps the best case can be made for Tiberius. For 
this purpose one might well turn to Beesly'®, to Baring- 
Gould’s well known Tragedy of the Caesars"', and to 
Thomas Spencer Jerome’s Roman Memories". 

Beesly quotes Tacitus as saying that before Tiberius 
became Emperor his life had been exemplary and 
above reproach. Moreover, his new life was not so 
much different from the old (115), since “he had 
wielded the absolute, irresponsible, and often fright- 
fully abused power of a Roman general in his province”’. 
Could a man change so remarkably? This is a problem 
not to be satisfactorily answered by obscuring it with 
a mere exhibition of rhetorical skill”. The man who 
has led a sober and temperate life under circumstances 
such as those in which Tiberius had been placed is 
unlikely to become a despot as he approaches old age or 
to turn libertine in his declining years. 

Tiberius’s execution of Agrippa is defended by Bees- 
ly. Agrippa was a ‘‘vicious brute”, historians agree, 
and he had no claim to the throne except that of being 
the nearest male relative to the deceased Emperor of a 
State where hereditary succession did not obtain. 
The death of Germanicus, however, our apologist will 
not have fastened upon Tiberius. The Emperor's 
whole conduct toward him was ‘‘absolutely fault- 
less’, and the crime needs no denial, since enchant- 
ment and sorcery were supposed to have been used in 
connection with it. 

In the provinces Tiberius'’s rule was beneficent and 
enlightened, as evidence in Tacitus, Josephus, and 
Philo would show. However, unlike many modern 
politicians, Tiberius made himself unpopular because 
of his economies at home, since he cut down the cost of 
gladiatorial exhibitions and refused to give donatives to 
the armies, though he kept them obedient, and more or 


“The Fortnightly Review, 1867 and 1868, or Catiline, Clodius 
and Tiberius, 85—148. 

"227-384. 

"Roman Memories in the Landscape Seen from Capri (London, 
Mills and Brown, 1o14). See especially pages 220-247. One 
might refer also to John Charles Tarver, Tiberius the Tyrant 
(London, Constable, 1902). 

4As is done in Tacitus, Annales 6.51, a passage which Beesly 
mentions in a footnote. 
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less contented by the punctual payment of wages. 
In his duties in the palace as well as in the camp he 
was an indefatigable worker, even foregoing an autumn 
vacation for several years and remaining at his post 
when many had gone to the hills or to the sea-side. 
For assistance in the arduous task of governing, 
Tiberius could not employ any of the nobles, who were 
disaffected and wanted nothing but provinces. For 
that reason he had to choose a man of lower rank, 
Sejanus. 

The charges against the latter are vague (132). 
‘‘They amount, in fact, to this, that being a middle- 
class man, he had the audacity to be prime minister, 
and that he was an enemy of the immaculate Agrip- 
pina”, whom Beesly then proceeds to blacken. It is 
interesting to note that in almost every case the white- 
washer is ready to apply black paint to others who 
appear in his favorite’s story. Catiline is vindicated at 
the expense of Cicero, Cleopatra has her honor re- 
stored to her, but Julius suffers, and so it goes. Beesly 
is not at all uncertain as to what he shall say of Agrip- 
pina. She was ofa violent temper, she was ‘‘the centre of 
disaffection’’, she abused Tiberius, her children, in- 
cluding Caligula and the Younger Agrippina, ‘‘turned 
out abominably”, and she herself was the intimate 
friend of the dissolute Claudia Pulchra. One cannot 
read Mr. Beesly’s footnote (page 133) without a smile: 

The fact is that Agrippina was an intolerable woman. 
During her life she bullied all her contemporaries, and 
she has bullied posterity ever since in the pages of 
Tacitus. No one can look at her statue in the Museum 
of the Capitol without being satisfied that Germanicus 
was henpecked. The one virtue she is recorded to 
have possessed is her ‘‘pudicitia impenetrabilis”’, 
surely not such a rare merit in a widow with nine 
children? 

Beesly thinks the reason why Tiberius and Sejanus 
appear so blackened in Tacitus is that the Younger 
Agrippina left memoirs which Tacitus used. 

_In 26 A. D., at the age of 68, Tiberius withdrew from 
Rome because of the scandalous stories circulated 
about him and because he feared conspiracies and 
assassination (134, 135). About this time, Agrippina’s 
eldest son, Nero, was arrested; he was later put to 
death for plotting against the throne. This was an act 
of selfprotection. The man represented a real danger 
(137). ‘‘Tiberius had tolerated the outrageous calum- 
nies and insults of Agrippina for ten years with im- 
perturbable patience, knowing that female politicians 
had never been formidable at Rome’. His next 
victim was Sejanus, who had married Tiberius’s niece 
and was impatient to have the throne for himself. 
Because of his conspiracy, Sejanus and many of his 
associates paid the penalty. Any undue severity in this 
affair can be charged to the Senate, which hated the 
prime minister and was ready to destroy his adherents. 

As a matter of fact, the charge of cruelty made 
against Tiberius is not well supported. Beesly thinks 
that the pages of Tacitus himself clearly show this 
There is no contemporary historian to guide us, since 
Velleius died in the middle of the reign. The first 
twelve years of the reign show in Tacitus’s complete 
list only thirty-seven State trials, in which there was 


only one sure execution, for which Tiberius chided the 
Senate upon his return to Rome. In the remaining 
eleven years Tiberius had conspiracies to deal with and 
as compelled to show a strong hand. Moreover, 
there was (143) ‘‘a continual tendency to severity 
quite independently of Tiberius’. Yet of the fifty- 
seven instances of State trials recorded by Tacitus in 
the years following the Emperor’s departure from 
Rome, there seem to have been only eighteen execu- 
tions, the majority of which were connected with the 
conspiracy of Sejanus. 

That Tiberius in his years of retirement lapsed into 
the grossest vice Beesly thinks improbable. Disso- 
lute habits would have put a man of his age in his 
grave in a few months, yet he passed ten years (146 
147) 

with extraordinary vigor of mind and body to the 
last day of his life. When such tales are improb- 
able in themselves, and come to us through suspicious 
channels, it is but simple justice to the defenceless dead 
to reject them, or at least to hold them not proven. 

Mr. Jerome considers rnore fully the tradition of 
The Orgy of Tiberius on Capri’. He thinks that the 
Emperor had a spotless reputation before the appear- 
ance of Tacitus’s Annales. No mention is made of his 
licentiousness by many authors who wrote after his 
death. Juvenal even refers to his ‘tranquil old age’, 
Tacitus himself does not seem to believe in the Capri 
Orgy. 

It is told in ten lines, and ten other lines scattered 

in five places refer in general words to its beginning or 
continuance’, Elsewhere there is no mention of it, nor 
are there any of those glosses and innuendoes attached 
to other passages such as this master of flouts and jeers 
is continually making to support other phases of his 
conception of Tiberius’ character'’. 
Suetonius!’ thinks part of the orgy, at least, scarcely to 
be believed and Dio Cassius!® barely mentions it. 
Indeed, the Capri orgy seems unreal, but Tacitus had 
to tell about it. Why?’ Rhetoric, which has suffered 
from so many assaults, is again made to bear the brunt 
of the attack. The orgy was a necessary part of the 
Annales because they contained nothing else hke it. 
The principles applied to historical composition in the 
early Empire make the paradox clear (233). 

The infatuation of the Romans over rhetoric had, 
at any rate by the time of Tacitus, led those of literary 
training to look upon language as a source of aesthetic 
pleasure rather than of correct information 
As a natural consequence, the Romans had a mean 
opinion, as well they might, of the veracity of their 
historians, whose productions, indeed, seem to have 
been justly regarded about as today we regard his- 
torical novels. 

Some have thought that Tacitus was Quintilian’s 
pupil. Mr. Jerome (234) calls Quintilian’s Institutes 


“See Roman Memories, etc., Chapter XV. <Reference may 
also be made to Mr. Jerome's book, Aspects of the Study of Roman 
History, Chapters XIV-XVIII. See the review of this book, by 
Professor W. D. Gray, in Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 19.25~26, 
especially 26. C. K.>. 

10.75. 


46.1, 46, §1; 4.57, 67, 
‘In another place (237), analyzing Annales 1-6, Mr. Jerome 


says: “The ‘Annals’ contain eight times as much material distinetly 
favourable to Tiberius in the way of observable actions as there is 
the reverse—of which we find only about 150 lines (2% per cent)”, 
"Tiberius 44 
958.22, 28. 
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of Oratory a work on Lying as a Fine Art, for the Use 
of those Fully Conscious of their own Rectitude. 

Tacitus made Tiberius the typical tyrant of rhet- 
orice (237). 

The easier way to produce a neat effect is to start 
with an assumed typical character, then to deduce 
therefrom particular qualities and combine these to 
form an imaginary person to whom the name of some 
historical character is given It was the method 

enerally followed by the ancient writers, wherefore the 
individual characters described by them stand forth in 
so striking a manner and impress themselves so strongly 
upon us. 

The tale of the Capri orgy probably had its beginning 
in stories about Tiberius’s conduct in Rhodes during his 
retirement, which, Mr. Jerome thinks, originated with 
Julia and her immediate followers, who, at that time, 
were conducting a campaign (243), ‘‘to secure their 
own safety, pleasure, and power by the removal of 
Tiberius, and if necessary of Augustus himself". 
The story of his early retirement might be believed 
because it was told of a younger man, but it is absurd 
when told of a man of seventy. Tacitus transferred 
the Rhodian scandal circulated by Julia and her group, 
which he found in century-old State papers, to the 
Emperor's tranquil retirement at Capri. By the time 
of Eutropius the tradition of Tiberius the Tyrant had 
become firmly established (245) and ‘‘an upright man 
was delivered over to scorn”’. 

Mr. Jerome frankly makes himself an_ historical 
skeptic. He thinks we have long been mistaking ‘‘the 
play activities of art for the straightforward labours of 
science’. He insists that our ancient historians were 
biased and partisan. It is in this spirit that he under- 
takes the defence of Caligula. The Senators hated 
him because, after he had found them out, he treated 
them with all the obloquy and scorn that a disappointed 
idealist might. Seneca’s bias was due to a too intimate 
friendship with one of Caligula's sisters of which the 
prince disapproved. Philo and Josephus hated Ca- 
ligula (253) for ‘‘trying to enforce religious toleration 
upon the Jews’’. But it is the story of Caligula’s 
bridge in which Mr. Jerome is most interested. Philo, 
Lucan, and the Elder Pliny make no mention of it. 
There is a hint of the story in Seneca (Ad Paulinum De 
Brevitate Vitae 18). Josephus mentions the bridge as 
extending from Puteoli to the promontory of Misenum. 
Suetonius discusses the bridge, but shifts its western 
end to Baiae and gives it a superfluous mile. In Dio 
Cassius the western terminus shifts to Bauli (258), 
... but the length of the bridge still allows about a mile 
of slack, which seems a great waste when we read of the 
trouble found in collecting and building enough ships, 
and the serious famine caused thereby ....%° The 

ian cohort of Suetonius has become in Dio an 
army, and Caligula’s speech, which had eluded the 
istorians for two centuries, is now given us. We hear 
for the first time of the banquet on the bridge, but the 
are not thrown into the bay at once; this 
ppens only after their host has become intoxicated. 
The story of the bridge grew from Seneca to Dio. 
There is probably no truth in it, Jerome thinks. 





“See the article by Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel, Bauli 
the Scene of the Murder of Agrippina, The Classical Quarterly 
102. 


Jerome also refuses to accept the usual picture of 
Nero. His discussion of the supposed murder of 
Nero’s mother, Agrippina, is a revelation of how 
lightly a grim subject can be treated. It is delightful 
fooling: the apologist has a vein of sarcasm that is 
most agreeable. He thinks that the other tales of 
Nero’s wickedness are equally inconsistent. For in- 
stance, none of those who plotted against him ever 
mentioned his supposed monstrous offences against 
women and men of high social rank as causes of dis- 
loyalty”'. 

An article has not been mentioned which, in a way, 
anticipated all the defences which have been dis- 
cussed. In July, 1863, George Lewes published in 
The Cornhill Magazine an essay entitled Was Nero a 
Monster? It made its appeal almost entirely to the 
intellect. Lewes was not interested in the interpre- 
tation of Nero’s acts, as Beesly was in the case of 
Catiline, and Mr. Weigall in the case of Cleopatra, 
but he wished to demonstrate that there is no evi- 
dence whatever for the crimes of which Nero is accused. 
It was not his aim to prove Nero ‘‘an exemplary son, 
a loving husband, a sagacious statesman, or a reputable 
emperor’. He thought that there had not been enough 
scientific skepticism in the treatment of history. 
He takes the character of Nero ‘‘as an illustration of 
what would result if men began seriously to investigate 
the evidence on which the mass of traditional opinions 
is founded’. Neglecting the minor charges, he con- 
siders only the four major accusations: first, the murder 
of Britannicus; second, the murder of his mother; 
third, the burning of Rome; and fourth, the murder of 
his wife. 

First of all, who are the witnesses against him? 
Tacitus, who was only six years old when Nero died; 
Suetonius, who was born after Nero's death; and Dio 
Cassius, who lived a century and a half afterward. 
Lewes adduces evidence to show that ‘‘long after the 
imputed crimes had been committed Nero was emi- 
nently popular both with people and senate”. On the 
other hand, the three writers are untrustworthy wit- 
nesses, except in instances where they can be con- 
firmed, and they testify often to what is preposterous 
or false, that is, ‘‘to things which they could not have 
known and things which could not have happened”’. 
There is an ‘‘uncritical -laxity’’ in Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius*®, 

Lewes calls in common sense and science to refute the 
charge that Nero poisoned Britannicus. Britannicus 
may have died a natural death, but there was a sus- 
picion that he was poisoned, and that Nero was the 
poisoner. ‘Before the bar of history accusation often 
has the weight of preof”, our apologist complains. 
There is no evidence of Nero’s confession of guilt and 
the credulity of the past is no excuse for our credulity. 
We all recall how Caligula and Cleopatra showed 
reckless extravagance by casting pearls—not before 


“In various other places, Mr. Jerome defends Sulla, so far as his 
debauchery is concerned, and also the Paustinas, especially the 
Younger. 

“Lewes cites as examples of extreme credulity Tacitus, Annales 
113, 17, 35, and Suetonius, Nero 38. His article is to be found in 
The Cornhill Magazine 8.113-118. 
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swine, in this instance—but into their wine to be dis- 
solved. Now, Lewes objects, pearls are not soluble in 
wine. Many stories of poisoning in ancient annals can 
be proved false just as simply, he thinks. He makes 
use of his knowledge of toxicology, in which he seemed 
to have read somewhat, as well as the account of 
Nero’s actions, as found in Tacitus and Suetonius, in 
refuting the poisoning charge. 

In answering the accusation that Nero murdered his 
mother, our apologist relies chiefly on common sense, 
employing science only to show the absurdity of the 
story in Suetonius that thrice Agrippina foiled her 
son's attempts to poison her by taking an antidote 
beforehand™. He objects continually to the historian 
assuming the réle of dramatist. Tacitus attempts to 
give the interview that Nero had with some of his 
associates regarding his mother’s death and tells what 
passed in their minds. How did the historian know 
all this? No one of the conspirators would have re- 
vealed it, and although two of them, Seneca and 
Burrhus, ‘‘subsequently perished by Nero’s order, 
neither of them accused Nero in the exasperation of 
their defeat”’ 

The suspicion that Nero burned Rome, 
attributes to ‘‘the vague rumours of an exasperated 
people’. He quotes Tacitus (Annales 15.39) against 
Suetonius (Nero 38) and says that ‘‘Tacitus, a graver 
writer, tells the story with less manifest fiction”’ 

Common sense disproves the charge of uxoricide. 
Suetonius says that Nero thrice tried to strangle 
Octavia, and, having failed each time, divorced her. 
The monster, then, was easily baffled. Why had he 
not divorced her at once? Was this the man who 
killed his next wife, Poppaea, with a kick, because she 
rebuked him for coming home late? Was he really a 
monster of cruelty? He was kind and gentle, in fact, 
according to the testimony of his accusers, but Lewes 
will put no trust either in their narratives of his vir- 
tues or in their narratives of his crimes. 

It was his foolishness, his petty vanities, that led to 
the blackening of his reputation, Lewes thinks. He 
had disgraced the royal purple, he had outraged 
Roman pride. 

Not content with wasting his time and degrading 
his manhood by the composition of feeble verses, the 
twanging of lyres, and-the driving of chariots the 
occupations of slaves—he must also degrade his sacred 


office, and step from the throne upon the public stage, 
to court the plaudits of the populace like a vile histrion. 


Lewes 


Such disregard of the decencies would encourage 
credence in any rumor circulated about him. Scanda- 
lous stories are told in every period of eminent men 
who have never dropped theiy dignity and reserve. 
In the case of a sovereign who had again and again 
shown his bad taste one might expect anything to be 
believed. 

Mr. Weigall says, in his Introduction (xv), ‘‘There is 
no high purpose served by the historian who sets down 
this man or that woman as an unmitigated black- 
guard, unless it be palpably impossible to discover any 


“This recalls the ridiculous tradition concerning the quantities of 
poisons Mithridates consumed as antidotes. 





good motive for his or her actions”. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the world loves to hear of wickedness and 
especially of corruption in high places. ‘‘The harm of 
hem that stode in heigh degree” is always an interesting 
theme, whether in a novel, a poem, a drama, a motion 
picture, or history. The world likes to classify its 
people, to have a single impression of each historical] 
character, and to say, casting aside both science and 
common sense, to which Lewes appeals so often, ‘‘Thigs 
man is a villain, while that man is on the side of the 
angels; and between the two, we are more interested in 
the villain”. Yet, as there are always men who are 
dissatisfied with existing institutions, there are always 
men who, either in the interest of truth or with a 
journalistic desire to shock readers, refuse to accept the 
existing traditions of the past. To put himself in a 
position to sympathize with these men, the student 
must accept no notions ready-made: he must be a bit 
of an iconoclast; he must be a radical, if you please, in 
the sense that he endeavors to reach the roots of 
things*. Perhaps Lewes’s method of whitewashing is 
most judicial and most scientific, and yet, in one way, 
most unsatisfactory, for, while Beesly makes Catiline a 
hero, and Weigall, to his own satisfaction, at least, if 
not to ours, leaves Cleopatra as the excellent royal 
lady of charm, ambition, and domestic tastes, Lewes 
allows Nero to have the somewhat dubious position of a 
man who has been acquitted because the evidence is 
not strong enough against him. 

Those ancients whose defences I have indicated are 
by no means all who have had champions*, All such 
discussions open the question as to just how authentic 
much of our ancient history is. This is dangerous 
ground and not to be ventured on by one lacking in 
courage or in knowledge. Nor have I had the pre- 
sumption or the audacity to take up the cudgels 
against any of these apologists by pointing out some 
obvious inconsistencies. I have simply stated their 
conclusions without doing them, perhaps, adequate 
justice. I have tried to present, without espousing, 
some views of historical personages which we some- 
times overlook. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


MERLE M. ODGERS 


REVIEWS 

The Catilinarian Conspiracy in its Context: A Re 
Study of the Evidence. By E. G. Hardy. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell (1924). Pp. 115. 7 sh., 6d. 

Some Problems in Roman History. Ten Essays Bear- 
ing on the Administrative and Legislative Work of 
Julius Caesar. By E. G. Hardy. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press (1924). Pp. 330. $6.00. 

In the two volumes described in the caption of this 
review, Mr. E. G. Hardy, Principal of Jesus College, 

Oxford, has reprinted from various English periodi- 


“Compare Henry Bradford Smith, How the Mind Falls into 
Error, 88 (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1923): ‘Round a 
every historical fact there circles a halo of ambiguity and it 
within the limits of this halo that the interpretation of the historian 
may have free range. The rim of fact is clear-cut only for him who 
has no magnifying lens at hand"’ 

<*Compare the paper by Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Livia Augusta, 
THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.21-25. C. K.>. 
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cals—Journal of Philology, The Classical Review, and 
The Journal of Roman Studies—various papers dealing 
with the last century of the Roman Republic. Of the 
ten papers in the second volume, those on Rullus’s 
Agrarian law (III:66-98) and on the trial of Rabirius 
(IV: 99-125) are closely connected with the essay on 
the Catilinarian Conspiracy, and so the three may be 
treated together. 

Mr. Hardy, especially in the volume on Catiline, 
bases his assertions entirely on the ancient evidence, 
leaving out of consideration modern discussions. I 
shall in general do the same. Mr. Hardy’s discussion 
of the agrarian proposals and of the trial of Rabirius 
are full of interest for the student of Roman history 
and politics, and for the teacher. I can find myself 
in almost perfect agreement with most of his individual 
points, especially in the former paper. However, his 
effort to prove that the trial of Rabirius has really 
nothing to do with the Senatus consultum ultimum 
seems to me to break down in the face of Cicero’s 
treatment of the case (compare e. g. Pro Rabirio 2; 
Orator 102). I have stated my general position re- 
garding these episodes in two papers (The Senatus 
Consultum Ultimum, THE CLASssICAL WEEKLY 13. 
185-189; Cicero and the Agrarian Proposals of 63 
B. C., The Classical Journal 16.230-236), to the effect 
that we should not regard these as failures on Caesar’s 
part, as Mr. Hardy does in various places. The 
Rullan proposal did not pass; Rabirius was not con- 
victed; but did Caesar really want to succeed? Their 
importance, in my judgment, is political; they were 
successful efforts to make the senatorial party con- 
vincingly show its unwillingness to relieve economic 
distress and its lack of real interest in the problem of 
finding relief for the poor. Rome had two methods of 
solving such problems, both unfortunately always 
complicated by politics: agrarian legislation, and re- 
duction, or even cancellation, of debts. Cicero's 
eloquence prevented the application of the former 
method; there was nothing left but the latter. I ad- 
mit that Crassus could hardly have been enthusiastic 
about a proposal of this kind, but the passive accept- 
ance of events which Caesar and Crassus displayed in 
the latter months of 63 is hard to explain on any 
theory. Mr. Hardy tries, and I think successfully, to 
number Caesar and Crassus among Catiline’s backers 
during most of his career, and explains their withdrawal 
of support as due to a rapprochement with Pompey, 
effected through the agency of Metellus Nepos. On 
this point Mr. Hardy fails to convince me, though his 
argument attains to plausibility. It assumes that 
Pompey took the initiative, but it is difficult to imagine 
Pompey unbending to the point of approaching Crassus 
with any proposal of cooperation. Crassus’s voluntary 
and spectacular departure for the East on the eve of 
Pompey’s arrival (Plutarch, Pompey 43; Cicera, Pro 
Flacco 32) appears to have been at least only partially 
a bluff. Is not a sufficient explanation of the attitude 
of Caesar and Crassus to be found in what Mr. Hardy 
himself points out (The Catilinarian Conspiracy, 63, 
111), that they stood to gain whatever happened? 


If Catiline were successful, Caesar and Crassus, as his 
former associates, might expect to profit; if the govern- 
ment made some mistake, they would be quick to take 
advantage of it; if the conspiracy were suppressed 
without serious blunder by the Senate, their record was 
clear. They had to some degree appeased the sena- 
torial party by active assistance to Cicero; yet the 
tradition of former association with Catiline might 
easily prevent them from going further. On the other 
hand, active aid to Catiline might easily have been 
fatal—one recalls the willingness of the equites to 
attack Caesar. Surely the waiting game was best, 
and these two astute politicians clearly saw that fact. 

A few minor points may be made regarding the 
monegraph on the Catilinarian Conspiracy. Mr. 
Hardy (6, 26) seems to think Sallust abnormally 
stupid throughout. The weakness of Sallust in his- 
torical method may be granted, but Mr. Hardy uses or 
disregards Sallust’s evidence too much according to 
his own convenience. 

The discussion of Cicero's renunciation of a province 
(47-48) seems to overlook De Lege Agraria 1.26. 
His formal renunciation may well have been made 
about the time of the elections, but Plutarch’s sug- 
gestion (Cicero 12), that it was made at the time of the 
Rullan discussion, finds some support in Cicero's lan- 
guage. 

The interesting suggestion is made (87-89) that 
Cicero's allusion (Cat. 4.10) to a vacant seat in the 
Senate means that Crassus was absent, as a protest 
against any violation of the Sempronian Law. This 
is pure conjecture. 

A surprising statement is made in connection with 
Metellus Nepos’s proposal to recall Pompey (108, 
note 2), that no ancient evidence suggests that he was 
to deal with Catiline. We may cite Plutarch, Cato 
Minor 26, Cicero 23; Scholia Bobiensia on Cicero, Pro 
Sestio 62; Dio 37.43.1. 

But, when this is said, it remains to be added that 
the ancient evidence is examined by Mr. Hardy with 
great thoroughness and care; that it is sanely inter- 
preted; that a consistent and, in general, convincing 
narrative results. There seem to me to be a failure to 
understand fully Caesar’s policy, and a failure to 
realize the full significance of Catiline’s measures. 
But no student of the period can afford to neglect Mr. 
Hardy's discussions. 

Another important paper (VI: 150-206) reviews 
once more—against Hirschfeld and Judeich—the evi- 
dence bearing on Caesar's legal position in Gaul from 
s2 to 49 B.C. In this paper, Mr. Hardy, convincingly 
in my opinion, though I differ from him in interpreta- 
tion om minor points, defends the older view, that of 
Mommsen, that Caesar's term lasted until February 28, 
49, and that the Lex Cornelia assured his possession of 
the province until the beginning of 48. This con- 
clusion seems to me inevitable’. 

The remaining papers must be passed over more 


<'This whole matter will be discussed presently in Tue CLasst- 
CAL WEEKLY, in a paper entitled Caesar's Command in Gaul, by 
Professor Harris on C. Coffin. Cc. Ber 
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briefly. In Some Notable Iudicia Populi on Capital 
Charges (I:1-—42) there is valuable evidence concerning 
the exile of Cicero. The Transpadane Question and the 
Alien Act of 65 or 64 (II: 43-67), Caesar’s Colony at 
Novum Comum in 59 (V: 126-149), The Table of 
Veleia or the Lex Rubria (VII: 207-238), The Table of 
Heraclea and the Lex Iulia Municipalis (VIII: 238- 
294), with its Supplements, On the Lex Iulia Muni- 
ctpalis (IX: 295-325), and the brief discussion, Cicero’s 
Argument in Pro Balbo 8.19-22 (X: 326-330), are 
mainly controversial, directed against Nap, Legras, 
Reid, and Elmore. Without full discussion review is 
impracticable. 

Both volumes are substantial and attractive. A 
list giving the references to the original places of pub- 
lication would be convenient, though not necessary. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Evan T. SAGE 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 184th regular meeting of The Classical Club of 
Philadelphia was held at the Princeton Club, on Fri- 
day evening, February 12, with thirty-two members 
present. The paper, entitled Roman Spiritism, was 
read by Professor D. L. Drew, of Swarthmore College. 
It set forth the history of'spiritism from the early age of 
heroic thaumaturgists, culminating in Numa, through 
the magic and ghost-beliefs of the greater part of the 
Republican period and the charlatanry and revolting 
practices of the late Republic and the early Empire, to 
a dignified revival of the science in Imperial times in 
the form of Philosophic Spiritism. Numerous in- 
stances of spiritistic magic were cited; the nature and 
the practices of philosophic spiritism were closely 
analyzed, and its likeness to modern mediumistic 
practice was set forth. 

The paper was the result of deep research, and was 
of great interest to all’. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary 


A CLASSICAL COURTSHIP 


Some time ago I received a letter from an instructor 
in a coeducational College which ran as follows: 

“Do any of your Columbia lads ever conduct their 
affairs of the heart through the medium of the Classics? 
Last winter a pretty and Latinless Sophomore brought 
me, shyly, a Valentine she had received, and could not 
read. I translated it for her—with comments on the 
implication. Some time later she arrived with Catullus 
5! The nerve of the boy, who must have known by 
that time that she got her translation from me! So I 
said we would send him an answer, and I wrote out for 
her Catullus 64.143-144. He promptly countered with 
Catullus 70, and I then quit. The best of it is that he is 
the leader of a ‘jazz’ orchestra. The combination of 


<!I am reminded of a very interesting paper, by Professor Wal- 
ton Brooks McDaniel, The Abuse of Fire, Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 
7.12%-125, 129~132. y 


C, K.> 


‘jazz’ and the classic poets is, I think, inimitable, 
He should be sending her selections from the musica] 
comedies, revues, and so forth. It might be well, 
when he is a few years older, to invite him to contribute 
to a Symposium on the Value of the Classics, Based on 
Personal Experiences”’. 

CHARLES KNAppP 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


National Review—October, Caesar——Catullus, Hugh 
Macnaghten [a sketch, largely in dramatic form, 
centering in Catullus 11, and inlcuding what is 
apparently an original translation of that poem], 

Quarterly Review—October, The Apostles in Rome, 
H. Stuart Jones [the article includes a review of 
Hans Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus; Eduard Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums; Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill, Essays in Early Christian Histo- 
ry; and Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. Meyer 
believes that Peter was really in Rome; Merrill, 
however, believes that the connection of Peter with 
the Christian community in Rome was an interested 
invention of about 150 A. D. The writer of the 
article, who welcomes the fact “that the early 
history of the Christian Church and its relations 
with the Imperial Government of Rome should 
attract increasing attention from students of the 
Early Empire’’, examines the literary tradition and 
the archaeological evidence, endeavoring to treat 
the question in accordance with the strict canons of 

He concludes that Christianity 


” 


historical criticism. 
was making converts in the court circles of Domitian 
in the last decade of the first century after Christ; 
that the Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts 
of the Apostles were written with a special eye to 
members of the governing class; that Revelations re- 
flects persecutions under Domitian; that there is no 
adequate ground for supposing that the tradition of a 
Christian community in Rome founded by Peter and 
Paul is a pure fabrication, and there is no cogent 
reason against the connection of the Apostles with 
Rome, especially in view of the fact that in 200 A. D, 
Christians could point to graves supposed to be 
those of Peter and Paul in pagan surroundings, 
which were later (258) moved to a Christian site, ad 
Catacumbas, whereas had the existence of the graves 
been merely a pious fraud, they would have been 
located in a Christian cemetery from the beginning]. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lin- 
cei—March, 1925, Libri Giuridici Bizantini in 
Versioni Arabe Cristiane dei Sec. XII-XIII, Carlo 
Alfonso Nallino. 


HuNTER COLLEGE E. ADELAIDE HAHN 














